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Doin' Time in Coiiege: 
An Etlinograpliic Study of Power and Motivation 
in a Large Lecture Ciass 

Abstract 

This etiinogrophic study examines instructor uses of control. 
Immediacy and affinity-seeking beliaviors In a large coiiege 
lecture class. A class of 1 40 coiiege sopiiomores was observed for 
ten weeks, in an attempt to understand in a situational and non- 
quantitative manner, wliat instructor behaviors motivate students 
toward cognitive and affective ieaming. The instructor of this class 
exhibited effective use of pro-social behavior alteration 
techniques, verbal/ nonverbal interaction and immediacy, 
student empathy, group solidarity and humor to create a positive 
and productive learning environment. These observations were 
related to current research on teacher effectiveness and student 
motivation. 
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Doln' Time in College: An Ethnographic Study of 
Power and Motivation in a Large Lecture Class 

Most professors can Identify with the anticipation of meeting a 
new semester's batch of college students and hoping for a 
productive and meaningful fifteen weeks. Each semester I am 
fascinated by the process, whereby a herd of strar^gers becomes 
a cohesive community, and I rarely get beyond a joyful 
recognition lhat it has happened to consider in depth why or how 
it did happen. This project is that sort of "in depth" pondering of 
instructor /student dynamics which ought to be part of every 
teacher's annual perception check-up and strategy tune-up but 
generally is deferred under the "if it's not broken, don't fix r ctause. 
The apathetic but accepting captive audiences which 
predominate in most college classrooms take a lot of pressure off 
of faculty to evolve into effective teachers; they condone, 
instead, the complacency of faculty remaining prolific knowers. 
Having done most of my teaching to groups with fewer than thirty- 
five students, I am particukarly curious about the culture of the 
notorious large lecture doss with its typically anti-hurrxanlstlc 
environment and Its de-personalized cast of characters. And I 
hear the horror stories from faculty and students alike. If the 1 OQf 
capacity classes, held in echoing auditoriums and drafty halls, 
more frequently promote instructor nightmares and student ennui 
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than inteltectual stimulation, then it is, perhaps, a good place to 
observe the instructiorKii process in action. 

First, let's find some grounding for this observational project in 
the communications-oriented literature base \A/hich studies 
instructional technique and instructor-student dynamics. The jourrol. 
Communication Pduccition has historically positioned Itself to 
examine these phenomena and offers primarily quantitative 
abstractions of what •wort<s" in the classroom. Restricting my 
references to the most recent material, published since 1988, I find 
no lack of advice and only a little controversy. 

Nussbaum and Prusank (1 989) have examined a large 
body of previous research to address the link between 
instructional communication and human development. Their 
conclusions indicate that college teacher's instructional style is 
related to pedagogical effectlvenesj. and student teaming. 
Although research has traditionally been the hallmark of 
professorial expertise, they contend that factors of immediacy, 
power and solfctarlty are Important to the student-teacher 
relationship and the first-order mission "to educate". Several 
authors ( Chrtstophel, 1 990; Sanders & Wiseman, 1 990; Gorham & 
Zakahi, 1990; Powell & Harvuie, 1 990 ) agree that verbal and non- 
verbal immediacy behaviors are. indeed, responsible for higher- 
level student motivation and outcomes of varying rates of 
irnnroved cognitive, affective and behavioral learning. The use of 
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'dramatic style behavtors" such as humor, self-disclosure, and 
narrative have received analysis (Javidl. Downs, & Nussbaum, 
1988; Gorham & Christ , phel, 1990) and are positively linked to 
teacher effectiveness and immediacy. Not unrelated to this 
phenomena are findings by Hockman and Waker (19-90) who 
found that teacher immediacy behaviors extend to students 
"attending" televised lectures who are not direct recipients of the 
teacher's attention but experience vicarious satisfaction In 
watching an Interactive style of instruction. 

An interesting aspect of this research, which seeks to assess 
the Impact of affective teaching styles. Is that Its focus Is slightly 
different than the more traditional perspective which highlights 
ck3ssroom management arxj the use of compliance-gaining 
messages (which often "feels" like an adversarial approach). 
These time-tested strategies, referred to (Kearney, Plax, Sorensen, 
& Smith, 1 988, 1 989, 1 990) as behavlor-alteratlon techniques (BATs) 
are identified, grouped into pro- and anti-sociai categories and 
studied to determine their effects. The ctartty of their findings is 
muddied by situational problems In coding the behaviors, the 
varied uses of them, and "testing" for their effects, in all but the 
most specialized and simplistic research erxJeavors, Isolating 
variables and determining whether looming has taken place has 
been problematic. Without reviewing some of these challenges 
to BAT theory. It is sufficient to suggest that the literature is largely 
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descriptive in telling us what some of these behaviors ore and who 
uses them (Roach, 1991) without conclusively addressing kx)ttom- 
iine issues of short and long range effect. 

I view research which tal<es us into the classroom ard asks 
questions of the grassroots participants, the students and teachers 
themselves, as more realistic and useful. A study by Powers, 
Nitcavic and Koemer, (1990) which questioned 1 ,108 college 
faculty members irxjicated that instructors found the persorxil 
characteristics of extroversion, competence, composure and 
character to be important dimensions of their own teaching 
orientation. Student reactions to particular teaching styles were 
investigated (Potter & Emanuel, 1990) and revealed a preference 
hierarchy which started with frierxily and attentive, followed by 
relaxed, impression-leaving, animated, dramatic, open, precise, 
dominant, and conscientious. The authors emphasize that their 
study focuses on student satisfaction with the teaching style rather 
than student achievement as a result of exposure to the teaching 
style. As mentioned earlier, "learning" cloims are not readily 
attempted because of the burden of proving this outcome. 

A most fuil-bodied arxaiysis of instructional technique is found 
in a study by Richmond (1990) which is the latest in a decade's 
worth of research-based articles focusing on teacher power in the 
classroom and Its association with student motivation. Recognizing 
tlx3t the time-honored approach of studying teacher's use of BATs 
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to gain student compliance only held partial meaning of what 
"worked" in the college classroom. Richmond included teacher 
immediacy and affinity-seeking behaviors in her study. (See 
Figures 1 , 2, & 3 for listings of these behavkxs). 



Insert Figures 1. 2.3 about here 



She found affinity-seeking and immediacy behaviors to be 
significantly predictive of student motivation and more influential in 
promoting cognitive and affective learning in students than the use 
of BATs. Asto'e from the many interesting observations made in this 
study, the relevance here Is the multi-dimensional approach taken 
by Richmond to assess dynamic and complicated phenomena 
which need to be seen from a variety of perspectives. 

This is why the following field study of instructional techniques 
was undertaken. As the saying goes: If It looks like a duck, walks 
like a duck and quacks like a duck-it's probably a duck. An 
observational view of the dynamics of student-teacher 
relationships can provide a qualitative understanding of wtxjt the 
fore-mentioned instructional techniques look like in the real workj, 
offer possibilities for their successful application and safeguards 
against their misuse. In this case, looking at a particukar karge 
lecture class as an actual representation of both teacher and 
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student surv^/Cll sWtts, wtth both purposeful and rarxjom tDehaviors 
competing for attention and effect, puts us, pertKjps, one step 
closer to calling a ducl<-- a duck, or a BAT--a BAT. 

Method 

For my study, I chose a large lecture class held at the 
campus wtiere ! teach. The added relevance of studying an 
element of my own professional environment and greater access 
to the people I would iDe studying, outweighed the benefits of 
complete arKJnymity. Rather than randomly selecting a large 
class. I decided to chose one which might yield more positive 
examples of effective teaching than negative ones--a class that 
students lil<ed. F^revlous to selecting a class to observe, I surveyed 
my own 96 basic speech students who represent a cross- section 
of academic majors on campus. I asked these students to write 
down the name of an instructor of a large lecture class at our 
campus, whose class they had attended and enjoyed. I 
contacted the most frequently named instructor and loosely 
outlined tiie pxoject, asking for permission to attend the class. I 
wasn't specific about what I woukj be looking for, because. In truth, 
I planned to be generally responsive to all aspects of the large 
ck3ss culture and let my observations gukJe the p)roject, rather than 
the other way arourxj. I knew from my own teaching experience, 
that what happened in each class on any particular day was 
more a result of the "chemistry" of the participants and the coping 
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strategies each used based on his/her "reading" of the situation, 
than a pre-concocted script which was planned in advance to 
control the session. I suspected that this would also be true of the 
class I would be observing and anticipated the opportunity to sit in, 
for an extended period of time, as a non-participant to observe 
and reflect how this two-way responsiveness worked while not 
needing to be a part of it. 

The class I selected to observe was held in a two-story, 
auditorium-style classroom which s€ats 1 75. Figure 4 is a diagram 
of the room, which includes a typicC student-selected seating 
arrangement for this class. The room is a modern one, having 
been recently face-lifted ar»d fit with new seats since originally 
being built in the 1 970's. Instructors using this room enjoy the 
attentive services of the campus media department, who In this 
case forego some of the higher-tech AV equipment to set-up a six- 
foot media table housing a microphone system and an 
overhead projector focused on a large, motorized screen which 
can overlay the center most of three blackboards affixed to the 
front wail of the room. Students enter the class from either a first or . 
second fkxx door, both on the right side of the room. The first floor 
door opens directly into the front, floor-level "stage" area, and is 
ofdirxarlly not used by students who are coming to ckass late. The 
b<ue, molded plastic seats with wood-look laminated desktops 
wt)teh can be folded up from one side, are attached to one 
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another and bolted into the concrete floor in ascending rows. 
Although comfortable enough, the closely spaced seats \m\h 
desktops smaller than an unopened notebook, present a 
batancing diffteulty for many participants. There are three seating 
secttons dlvkJed by two aisles running from two openings in a half- 
height wall positioned 6 feet in front of the rear wall, down to the 
front presentation area. 



Insert Figure 4 about here 



Students begin to arrive as early as 1 5-20 minutes before 
ckass Is to start at 1 0:25am. They choose their seats, prepare for 
class, and socialize with those seated around them or 
occasionally shout to or move to other areas as desired. The 
Instructor usually arrives v/hen the class is scheduled to start or a few 
minutes previous and arranges his lecture materials and adjusts 
equipment. Throughout the fifty minute class he uses a hand mike 
with a long cord which allows him to move freely around the front 
of the room and several feet up either of the two aisles. 

Most of the 1 40 students in this ctass are second semester 
sophomores. In the 1 8-21 age range, with males out-numbering 
females at about 2-1 . All students are business majors, and this 
required course is taken here before students can be officially 
accepted Into their major at the university's main campus or 
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another Institution, where they will complete the last two years of 
the B.A. degree program. 

I observed tnis class for ten weeks of a fifteen week 
semester, beginning after the third week of ctass and ending 
before the last two weeks of class. At the end of the observation 
period, I Interviewed twenty students from the class about their 
attitudes toward the class. Its instructor and targe ckass experiences 
In general. A few conversations with the instructor gave me some 
insight into his perception of the class and students. The class met 
for fifty minutes on Monday and Wednesday mornings and was 
broken up into three smaller sections for a seventy-five minute lab 
class on Thursdays which I did not attend, i sat at the far end of the 
second to the last row of the right seating section (See Fig. 4). 
Generally no one sat next to me, but i could easily see and hear 
several students seated nearby. I used a small microcassette 
recorder to record the lectures as I wrote down my visual 
observations in a notebook. I made a point of dressing casually, 
usually in jeans, so I wouldn't appear to be an "official presence". 
Many of my past and present students were enrolled in this class 
and curious about my being there, i would meet their questions 
with something honest but breezy like: "Just checking you guys 
out." I don't believe my presence Impacted the normal activity of 
the gregarious instructor, who I'll call, "Mr. B.", or the students. Soon I 
became a regular part of the class' cultural scene--and found 
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myself feeJing like a member of this community, understanding the 
Inside jokes and empathizing with the collective mood of the 
class. 

The Class 

An unexpected benefit of conducting this study Is greater 
empathy for my own students in regard to the awful parking 
situation we have at our campus. This was a problem every time i 
arrived on campus to attend this class, and several times caused 
me to come in late-although I always left home well ahead of 
time so 1 coukj be an early and unobtrusive arrival to class. I had 
always viewed icjte arrivals to my own class with an unvoiced 
irritation and the feeling that this indicated students who didn't really 
"have It all together," I've rethought this theory and others, small 
and significant, about the student experience. It amazed me to 
feel like an undergrad again and I regret that my stake in the class 
wasn't as high as the people sitting around me so I could also 
share in the desperation and anxiety which was sometimes 
obvious. 

I could, however, enjoy the upbeat ambience of the 
lecture experience. Mr. B. might start with, 'Good moming, happy 
campersl" booming through the mike over the din of numerous 
student conversations. It would take roughly a minute for those 
■ conversations to die out, but as the beginning of class was 
typically a time for admini'strtvia to take pkace, students were either 
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Interested In the particular announcement and paid attention, or 
were unaffected by it and took a few more social moments 
before the real action began. Nevertheless B. forged on--never 
seemingly affected by the almost continual sound of several 
students talking In hushed tones. One of these on-going 
conversations often took place In the row behind me. A group of 
two or three girls and one feltow regularly sat there and frequently 
chatted, kkided one another, voiced questions/opinions about 
the course matertal, and interjected wise-cracks about the more 
Involved students In the front-center section. I could see, but not 
hear a similar group of five young men who occupied the rear of 
the left seating section. One of them, sitting at the end of the row 
almost continually smiled, frequently leaning over to converse or 
joke with the four others who were visibly less spirited. These 
pockets of extraneous activity were frequent but few. They were 
tolerated by B. but never appeared to Interrupt the sound of his 
well amplified voice or his congenial rapport with the majority of 
students who tuned into the class. 

Along wtth the liberal talking norms, attendance was not 
mandated or recorded. The number present regularly fluctuated 
In the n 0-1 30 range. I was surprised to find out when I was 
interviewing students that at least one fellow who was registered in 
another section of this course taught by another Instructor, 
attended B.'s class because he, "likes it better." One interviewed 
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Student explained that she always attended class because she 
would, "really get behind," If she cut--"And besides--he knows if 
you're there!" Another student contributed an answer in class one 
day and B. responded with a cheery "That's correct.", paused, 
looked at the student and noted that the student wasn't In ck3ss the 
last two times--but this answer was good and he was glad to have 
him back. In the same liberal vein, B., glancing at the open 
notebook of a student near the front, once kidded, "Did you do 
your homework in invisible ink. Bob?" Bob snickered In response 
but didn't seem embarrassed and B. merely added that he 
hoped Bob had a great time skiing. 

B.'s easy-going, but undentably compelling command of 
the ck3ss environment is a centerpiece of this study. Tying into the 
Richmond (1 990) article and Figures 1 ,2,3 reproduced from It, we 
can see that his instructor persona is one which seems to intu'+'^ely 
draws liberally from the Bat, immedtacy and affinity-seeking lists to 
effectively motivate his students. B.'s use of control, or the above 
mentioned BATs is indeed, pro-social. Even when his position is 
challenged, his response, although potentially anti-social in 
content. Is masked by humor and tomfoolery. On several 
occasions a student, Tom, who I also know to be a 
"troublemaker, was the target of the "B-Bill" ( B.'s slang self- 
reference) treatment. Once B. mockingly "defended" Tom from 
a smaller, more "innocent" fellow sitting behind him by questioning 
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incredulously. "Donald, you're punching Thomas while my back is 
turned?" and instigating, Thomas, you're taking It on the shouWer 
from this twerp?" B. advised Don not to hit Tom, "like this" 
demonstrating a limp-wrlsted swat and asked for any volunteer 
karate students to exhibit a more manly strike. No or»e responded 
with anything more than taughter to this request ar>d B. suggested 
to Tom and Don that they, "resolve your differences after ctass-but 
don't kiss and make-up." 

in addition to choosir>g to deal with disturbar>ces to class 
time. B. provkjes food for thought and diverting enjoyment for the 
ck3ss. One class session was particularty challenging. Perhaps the 
atypicaily loud student noise volume was due to a test the 
previous ck3ss, which many students had failed miserably; or 
maybe it was because class times were changed and shortened 
for a mid-day program-but whateve* the reason, the ck3ss was 
certainly keyed-up. As B. began class, the normal quieting pattem 
dkj not occur, prompting B. to pointedly request that they. "Usten 
up!" This having no effect, seconds later, B. looked at the group 
arid said with a broad smile, "i can make you listen up!." as he 
pkjced the hand mike next to the PA console to create a loud, 
screeching feedback sound. This continued for 15-20 sees, and B. 
asked with glee. "Want more?" Many students shouted out. "Yeah- 
h-h, louder.", B. laughed and continued to discuss the concept at 
hand to a more subdued class. B. explained the problem iiLO 
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more rushed and less animated manner than usual, prompting a 
girl behind me to plea In a too low voice, while writing furiously, 
"Slow down." B. invited, as Is his practice, "Any questions?" but 
received none. He smiled out at his class, hald out the mike and 
asked, "Can I do this again? I get a ktek out of this." and not 
waiting for a response gave them a short five second screech 
followed by, "More?" Only a few half-hearted ''''yeahs'were heard. 
B. chuckled and announced problem number two. He had 
shown, "he can take It" and wasnt seriously challenged by the 
unruly behavior, but also that he is even better at "dishing it out". 
The need to use this anti-sockal, punishing BAT was disguised by the 
second "zapper" incident which was unprovoked by negative 
student behavior and the student "rebellion" whimpered down to 
an acceptable level, though it ebbed and flowed throughout the 
session. 

If poor student grades on the recent test were responsible 
for the day's air of agitation, B. addressed the possibility about 
fifteen minutes later after several more homework problems were 
discussed. In a show of compassion he acknowledged that 
students hod complained to him that the test was too hard but 
rcittonallzed that It had proven to be a legitinnate instrument for the 
past seven years. Yet he beneficently offered, "Just to prove, I'm 
in the right direction." to "change the scope of the technique for 
the last exam." B. reassured that If he is, "really in a good mood, it 
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will be an open book test." A few students reacted positively to 
this; some calling out ttieir suggestions. B. laughingly responded to 
one unheard comment with. "I don't have to do anvthing --rve got 
tenure, manl" 

B.'s control which seems purposeful ervDugh to be 
manipulative yet benevolent and spontaneous enough to meet 
with broad student acceptance, Is always evident. He doesn't 
have to be heavy-handed In exerting It, knowing ttX3t the authority 
of his position will elteit respect and threaten reprisal. Students may 
occasiorxjily challenge this authority through Inattention, noisiness, 
wisecracks, tardiness, absence, unpreparedness, or 
unresponsiveness, but these acts, be they rebeliion, 
preoccupation or indifference, do not appear to be 
overwhelming or widespread. B., on the other hand, is a 
formldabie captain, calling on or commenting to students *at 
whim; managing the way time is spent ( or when a "break" is 
needed, squandered); making and breaking the academic and 
procedural norms; and creating a karge ckass environment which is 
personal and personalized. 

His frequent, colorful anecdotes are far from the mere 
entertainment and diversion from the often intense nrKiterial that 
ttiey seem to be. At one of our meetings, B. admitted that the 
course is a "killer and structured by the department to "weed 
students out." He calls the text used for the course, "unreadable" 
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and kno»,<«^ that he needs to make some sense of all this for his 
students. When he sees their "eyeballs glaze over " In class; he 
suggests It's time "to play their game" and create a "mini-fantasy* 
to clear the fog. 

Sometimes his anecdotes will be zany tales like the one 
about the kid In front of him at Roy Rogers who strapped chicken 
wings to his feet and "chicken surfed" out the door to his death on 
the highway or a "true" tale ( often spinning out of the many case- 
type problems analyzed in class) as the one about his son's girl 
friend who wore a perfume called Tobacco Factory"--that he'd 
prefer to call "Reek". Other anecdotes, like the story of graduate 
school experiences at Penn. confer status on him, while the one 
telling how he cut short his attendance at his mother-in-lawS funeral 
to be In class, lets students know they are a iDersonal priority to him. 

The most influential of the instructional techniques B. uses is 
probably his interpersonalizing of a process that many of the 
students inten/iewed find detached, in an environment they find 
typlc:ally alienating. B. is the kind of guy they can relate to. Despite 
his 50-something years, he often uses contemporary youthful 
kanguoge like: bummer, cool, nerd, bucks, bogus, junk or groovy 
and uses examples which dlsptay his understanding of typical 
student obsessions like cars, sex. and music. He is able to 
associate an amazing number of faces with names, using them 
frequently in direct address to call on students or joke around with 
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them. B. might comment in passing Una, sitting on the right side, 
that he likes her earrings arKl then remembering them at the end 
of class shout out, "Hey, who'd like to buy Tina's earrings?" or call on 
Len to explain a problem and then tease him about being 
unpopular because he always knows the right answer or 
champion's Rita's answer to a question by odmonlshir^g a 
subsequent volunteer, "You didn't listen to Rita, nrrcin." He expands 
on this irKllvldual personalizing method, by using a highly 
conversattorxal style with the ckass as a whole. When he tries to 
squeeze in en extra problem at the end of one class, B. greets 
student groans with, "I knew you'd like that." Another time he tells 
them that they won't be responsible for a particulariy difficult 
concept and grinningly gloats, "Aren't you glad? You're welcome. 
Aren't you happier? You're welcome." 

B. also uses physical immediacy to suggest greater intimacy 
with his large audience and hold their attention. He moves freely 
and frequently around the front of the room, sometimes walking up 
or>e or the other alcJe to interact with students at close range. 
Although his eye contact and facial expressiveness are warm and 
lively, reaching out to encompass the large room. It Is apparent 
that the densely populated front center section Is the hot-bed of 
Interaction. The predominantly male students sitting there are the 
most likely to answer B.'s questions and appear well known by him. 
He will razz them, make them the targets of ludicrous anecdotes. 
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and favor them wtth attentions that are neither enjoyed nor 
apparently desired by those sitting in the rear. This group appears 
to be a class within a class-perhaps giving vicarious intinrracy and 
stimulation to those who prefer to remain anonymous on-lookers. 

It is his practice to project the problems being analyzed 
onto the large screen at the front of the room, in solving them, he 
wlil frequently move to the front edge of the seating area and turn 
toward the screen while considering the problem. The visual effect 
Is one which aligns B. with the students-both pondering the solution; 
rather than B., "the inquisitor, facing them and probing for answers. 
His frequent gestures speal< In tones of affection, impatience, 
jocularity, enthusiasm, illumination, description, haste; and 
frequently, with the mll<e heJd to his lips In one hand, tiie other will 
slip casually Into the pocket of his brown tweed sportcoat, 
portraying the composed and unflappable demeanor which Is his 
hallmark. B.'s posture Is assured but not stiff or overtDearing. He 
strolls around his stage wtth the confidence of a movie star, not 
letting middle-age paunch, thin greying hair, or Santa Clausesque 
glasses stereotype him Into the disposition of a stodgy, pedantic 
professor. 

Cleariy, what appears to be a most motivating tool from his 
varied repertoire is the concern and support B. continually shows 
his students. He typically responds to their answers and comments 
in class wtth statements like: good job, you're right, extra credit. 
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keep going, perfect, looks good, beautiful, great, wow, or 
fantastic. If a student Is incorrect, B. will ask If someone else can 
"help him out" or takes the heat off by explaining the concept 
himself. He further empathizes with students by understanding their 
perspective. He acknowledges their frustration wtth the course 
material and aligns with them by asking questions like, "What does 
all this garbage mean?", warning, "It gets too bloody In this class. I 
don't want you to mess with number three, just be aware It exists." 
and mocking the text problems, "regurgltatlon--so complex. It's 
ridiculous." 

The tests present a very special balancing act for B. He 
challenges students to master the course content by bolstering 
them psychologically and preparing them mentally to succeed 
on forthcoming tests. He advises, "The best way to get ready for 
a test, is to take an old one." as he projects sample problems to 
tackle In class. As they wori<, he tells them that, "The numbers will be 
changed--to protect the innocent", but if they do "good" on this 
one, "...tomorrow will be like a repeat." When tomorrow has come 
and gone and many students are bemoaning their low scores he 
encourages them from "the coach's comer" to keep trying as he 
"wants to make the goals of the class attainable" and they 
shouldn't view their scores "as the end of the wortd." For his part, B. 
identifies and explains the concepts students wlil be tested on, 
cun/es their grades to make their scores more palatable, and 
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vows he will help them cto better next time. His sincerity and 
commitment to this end are unmistakable. When he tells the class 
that they'll "hove to trust" him--l believe they do. 

Uke a team captain. B. creates solkjarlty within the ranks 
against opposing forces Hke: the text, "Your author doesn't know 
enough QBA...(he)uses the crudest method avoikable."; students in 
other majors/... engineers who always state numbers in terms of 
•point this, point that' *; or the other instructor's ckass, "Moron's not 
doing it!" and trie continual competitive challenge to catch-up 
with, stay even with, or pull ahead of the other class. Even when he 
refers to attending Penn himself, he cops off the anecdote by 
commenting, "Which only shows you that the Ivy League sucks.", to 
further reinforce his Image as a regutar guy~an image students 
readily seem to buy into. 

Finally, B. is a likable and popular instructor because his class 
is, quite frankly, a lot of fun. By this 1 don't in any way suggest that it Is 
frivolous or a poor return on student's tuition investment. B. 
fTKinages ctass time and student attention quite resourcefully as 
Indicated previously. There is on qlmost ritualistic procedural 
consistency which nnakes each ctass like the next. His congenial 
greeting is followed by announcements or motivatiorjal words of 
advice. Cases or problems which consume most of the dass time 
ore projected, solved Interactively and summarized, followed by 
the bestowing of assignments, advice or warning in tt>e form of 
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concluding remarks. Some might not consider, "Let's go--you*ve 
slept enough.* or Thanks for staying awake." a very formal means 
of dismissal, but they are just that. The tedium of this procedure Is 
regularly and pointedly Interaipted by the fun stuff--puns, ridicule, 
teasing, witttelsms, parody, satire, jokes, whimsy, anecdotes, 
asides; the staples of this very entertaining and effective Instructor. 
Nothing Is exempt from his fun-making, save B. Nmsetf. I never 
heard him utter a self-deprecating word; yet outstelers to the class 
were frequent vtetlms arxj student inskiers were lightly razzed in 
good fun If tr»ey looked like they coukj take It. Like many other 
techniques discussed earlier, B. repeatedly uses humcx with Insight 
artd discretion to not only facilitate enjoyment, but to make social 
commentary, account for behavtor, hokj attention. Increase his 
own likability, create solidarity, exert control, give vivid examples 
and motivate his students. 

Conclusions 

Returning to the research cited at the start of this report, we 
can firKi many parallels between their findings arxd the behaviors 
utilized by Mr. B. In this ethnograjDtite account. It is not my purpose 
here to code the events I observed into the lists given In Figures 1 -3. 
arxj that woukj not be In keeping with a project driven by natural 
events rather than categories of behaviors. Nevertheless, I have 
tried to focus on the methods that this ir^ructor appears to 
purposely use to motivate his students. We have seen that he 
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prefers the use of Immediacy and affinity-seeking behaviors over 
the more onerous BATs. We have also seen that students do like 
him, and are motivated to attend arxj partteipate in his ckass. We 
have seen his many uses of "dramatic style"--humor. self-disclosure 
and narrative. With a few minor exclusions the affinity-seeking 
techniques seen In Figure 3 and the Immedkacy behaviors in 
Rgure 2 have been strongly in evidence. Many of the pro-social 
BATS In Figure 1 have also been obsen/ed. Unfortunately, it is 
much harder to see If learning Is really taking ptace. Perhaps an 
analysis of B.'s students measured against the other Instructor's 
students wouW be a good place to start, but that is unlikely to 
uncover a true understanding of what has taken place. The 
Rfohmond (1 990) study talks of the lor>ger range effects in affective 
learning which are an outcom.G of classes rich in the behaviors 
studied. The final grades given to the students of this ck3ss are in no 
way reflective of affective changes in attitude and motivation 
experienced by these students. Will the paternalistic care shown 
by B. cause these students to give future professors more of a 
chance? W.:i the pattern of persistence and success be further 
ingrained In them as students? Will they be more likely to 
parttelpate In future ckasses? Will some of the outskJers move up to 
enjoy the Interactive Insteler circles next time? 

I contend that these long-term affective changes are the 
most important ones. Testing for them is another story. I know . 
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however, on a gut level from my own classes, that the affective 
attitudes of my students are directly tied into their motivation-and 
motivation Is necessar>/ for cognitive learning. I also know that I, 
like Mr. B. and all teachers have the power and responsibility to 
guide those attitudes in a positive direction. 
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^'fl^^Q 1 ' Richmond's (1 990) list of behavior alteration techniques. 



8. 



Immediate Reward from Bthcvior. You will enjoy ii. Ii will mtkc you happy. Because ii is fun. You wtli find k 
rcwarding/inicrcsiing. h is a good experience. 

Deferred Reward from Behavior, h will help you later on in life, h will prepare you for getting a job (or going 
to graduate school). It will prepare you for achievement tests (or the final exam). It will help you wiih upcom- 
ing assignments. 

Rexvardfrom Teacher. I will give you a reward if you do. I will make it bcnef:cial for you. I will give you a good 
grade (or extra credit) if you do. I will make you my assistant. 

Reward from Others Others will respect you if you do. Others will be proud of you. Your friends will like vou 
if you do. Your parents will be pleased. 

Self' Esteem. You will feel good about yourself if you do. You are the best person to do it. You always do such a 
good job. 

Punishment from Behavior You will lose if you don't. You will be unhappy if you don't. You will be hun if 
you don't. It's vou loss. You'll feel bad if you don't. 
7. Punishment from Teacher I will punish you if you don':. I will make things miserable foi you. I'll give you an 
"F" if you don't. If you don't do it now. it will be homework later. 

Punishment from Others. No one will 'ike you. Your f-iends will make fun of you. Your parents will punish 
you if you don'i. Your classmates will rejea you. 
9. CuiU. If you don't, others will be hun. You'll make other unhappy if you don't. Your parents wUl feel bad if 
you don't. Others (e g.. classmates, friends) will be punished if you don't. 

10. Teacher/Student Relationship. Positive. I will like you better if you do. I will rcspea you. I will think more 
highly of you. I will appreciate you more if you do. I will be proud of you and supponive of you. 

1 1 . Teacher/ Student Relationship Segative. I will dislike you if you don't. I will lose respea for you if vou don't 
I will ihink less of you if you don't. I won't be proud of you Til be disappointed in you. 

12. Legitimate- Higher Authority Do it. I'm just telling you what I was told. It is a rule, I have to follow ii and so 
do you. It's administrative/school policy. 

13. Legitimate-Teacher Authority. Because I told you so. You don't have a choice. You're here to work. I'm the 
teacher, you're the student. I'm in charge/ control, not you. Don't ask, just do it. 

U. Personal (Student) Responsibility. It is your obligation. It is your turn. Everyone has to do his/her share It's 
your job. Everyone has to pull his/hrr own weight. 

1 5. Responsibility to Cla Vour group needs it done. The class is depending on vou. All your friends are counting 
on you. Don't let your group down. You'll ruin things for the rest of the class. It's your responsibility 

16. Sormative Rules. The majority rules. All your friends are doing it. Everyone else has to do it. The rest of the 
class is doing it. It's part of growing up. 

17. Debt. You owe me one. Pay you debt. You promised to do it. I did it the last time. You said vou'd try to do it this 
lime. 

18. Altruism, If you do ihil it will help othen. Others will benefit if you do. It will make othen happv if vou do 
I'm not asking you to do it for yourself; do it for the good of your classmates and fnends. 

19. Peer Modeling. Your friends do it. Classmates you respea do it. The friends you admire are doing it. Other 
students you like do it. All your friends are doing it. 

20. Teacher Modeling. This is the way I always do it. When I was your age, I did it. People who are like me do it 
I had to do this when I was in school. Teachen you like and respect do it. 

21. Expert Teacher. From my experience, it is a good idea. From what I have learned, it is what vou should do 
this has always worked for me. Trust me— I know what I'm doing. I had to do this before I became a teacher 

22. Teacher Responsiveness, (formerly named teacher feedback) BecauK I need to know how well you understand 
this. To see how well I've taught you. To see how well you can do it. It will help me know vour problem areas 
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^'we 2: Richmond's (1 990) list of immediacy techniques. 



•i. Sits behind desk when teaching. 
2. Gestures when talking to class. 
•3. Uses monotone dull voice when talking to the class. 

4. Looks at the class wh'.-n talking. 

5. Smiles at the class as a whole, not just individual students. 
*6. Has a very tense body position when talking to the class. 

7 Touches students in the class. 

8 Moves around the classroom when teaching. 
•9. Sits on a desk or in a chair when teaching. 

•10. Looks at board or notes when talking to class. 
• 1 1 Stands behind podium or desk when teaching. 
1 2. Has a very relaxed body position when talking to the class. 

1 3 Smiles at individual students in the class. 

1 4 Uses a variety of vocal expressions when talking to the class. 



• Presumed to be nonimmcdiate. 
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Figure 3: Richmond's (1 990) list of affinity -seeking techniques. 



1 Atfrutrm The leichtr anempiin| lo |et a itudcnt to hkc her/him in« to be of help and iu.i:ar:f . 
tiudeni in whiiVftr he »hc ii currtnilv doinf For e«ifnp(t, ih« i«cticr doct ihinfi nnf.ni ■ror* '\oii -r 
door for ihe tiudent. aiiiinni him.'her with nudici. helpin| him her fet ihc necotd miier.ali for aii.|r"nr'"i 
:o atiitung iiudcni w^iih oihcr school relaicd laixi The teacher alM fiv« advice when i: .t 'rqs.ri.rd 

2 AttumeCotrroi The leaeher aiiemptin| :o |e« a »iu<jeni ;o like her/him prCKnii ai a leadrr .i pfti.' .. - 
hat conirol over her hii elaMroom For example, he ihc dirtcil ihe convertaiion» nziC 0\ r^dr"-! or- 
eharge of ihe ctaitrooni aaivitiei the i wo cn|a|e m. antf tiwniioni example* of where ne ihe nai :iKCn c^j'^r 
or Kfvfd ai a leader in (he past 

3 -itiumf Equality The teacher aiiemptini .o |et a liudnet 10 like her. him prctcnu Kif ai an eq-.a: )f ^eolr^r- 
pcnon Fo/ eumpJe. he.'ihe avoidt apft«rin| lupenor or inotobiih. uiA doci not plav 'one*«<pninir. p 

4 Comfariabl* Sflf The teacher aitemptin| to |et a imdeni to like her/'him acii cofflforatble in ihe le'.t.nj :ne 
find ihemKlvet. eomfonabic wt-^h her/himKlf. and comfonable with ihe itudent He.'ihe ii reia^ed ii ej»r 
eaiual. and conieni Diiiranioni and dmurttncti in the environment art unored The teacher -.r et c x)h n 
if ne Ihe n havin| a |oo(l time, evm if he/ihc ii no< The leacher fivn the impmaion that 'noihin| cwi-'^rn 
her -him 

5 Concede Control The teacher attempiinf to |et a itudeni to like her/him tllowi the itudent to :oniroi ^.r 
relaiionihip and iituaiioni iurroundin| ihe two For example, he ihe leii the itudent :axe charge 3f rorvr'' 
itaiioni and to on The teacher atiemptin| to be itkcd alw ieti ihe itudent inAuenct her hii ac.ion* 7.0 
aning dominant 

6 Can- r'ftional fiule-Keeping The teacher attemtpmf to get a ituden; lo like her- him followi ciOKn -"^e ■« 
-ure t rulei for how people tooalisc wiih othert by demonitraiin| cooperation, fnendhneii and poi, r■^rtt 
The leacher worki hard ai givin| relevant aniwert to queitioni. uving the n|hi thingi aning n;erri-rd i'^ ' 
involved in convcrutioni. and adapting her/hii mewfct 10 the panicultr ituden: or iituaiion T'-rv w 
changing ihe lopic 100 loon. intermpting the nudcnt. dominating daM n^om diKuiiioni. and excriii<e tr ' 
referenca The teacher uiing thii itratejy trtee to avoid loptci that are no< of common imereii :o ner ^^.i 
dcnti 

Dynamitm The teacher attempting to get a itudent to like her 'him prtMnti her 'hi mielf ai a dv nam r: jc.^r 
and enihuiiaitic person. For example, thev an phyiicaily animated and very tivelv while :arKin{ » in -r 
ii\idcni. vary imonauon and other vocal charactenitici. and ii outgoing and extrovened with the r.-der-.t 

i £,ic:: Oiner'i Oitctotv'e The teacher an em pting to get a itudent lo like her -him encouragei the ti-^ae"-. j j > 
by aiking qucitioni and reinforcing the itudent for mponding For example, thev inquire abou-. "^e car"* t 
^nierciii. feelings, opmioni. vicwi. and «o on. They reipond «i if thew are imponani and inirm-.i-x jnf 
conunvici to atk more questioniof the itudent 

9 Faeuuatt Enjoymtnt The teacher attempting to get a itudent to like her/him Kcki to make the si-.ji.or'i ' 
which the two art involved very en^able expenenctt. The teacher do<i thinp the iiudenti vii,. e" c\ 1 
enienaining. telli jokei and interesting itories, talki about interctting topic*, uyi funny ihingi. and " ft 
make the clatiroom oondua^ to enjoyment arMl learning. 

10 Inctuuon of Othfrt The teacher attempting to get a itudent to like her him mcludet the ituden: l'^ ner - . 
locial activitiei and group of friendi. They introduce the itudent to her, hii fnendi, and make me ttudr"- rr 
like 'one of the group " 

1 1 Influence Pe*ztpt\ot\t of Chstnfss. The teacher attempttng to get a itudent to like her. him engagei m o<nj> 
lort thai lead ihe itudent to perceive the relationihip ai bethf cloKr and more citabltihcd than u nai ac:^ii.> 
been For example, he/ ihe uki nicknamet of the itudenti, talki about "we", rather than "I" or "vou ' T^ck 
alto diKtiit any pnor activities thai inciudcd k :h of them. 

! 2 Ltutnmg The teacher attempnng to get a itudent to like her/htm payi dose attention to what the ituden n\ 1 
liiiening verv actively They fxui attention solely on the itudent, paving itnct attention to what 11 laid Niv^'r 
over, the teacher attempting to be liked demonitrates that he/the Itiieni by being reiponsive to the nuCrr- > 
ideas, atking for clanfication of ambiftjKies. being open-minded, and remembenng things the student 1 

:} \onL*rbai lmm«d\aci The teacher auempting to get a itudent to like her .'him iignali mtereit and r« 
through vanoui nonverbal cues For example, the teacher frequently makes eye contact, stands or sm dose 
ihc Itudent. imiles. leant toward the itudent. makes frequent head noda. and directi much gate tov^ird ir^t 
student All of the above indicate the teacher 11 vtry much interested in (he itudent and what he she has :o ta^ 

14 Optnnttt The teacher attempting 10 get a itudent to like her/him it open. They diKlOK information jtxw 
her hii background, interem. and viewi They may even diKloee vtry peraonal information aooui hrr . 
.nKcuntici. wcakncsies. and fears 10 make the itudent feel vtry ipecial (e g.. juit between >ou and me 

1 5 Opti'nti^ The teacher ittempung 10 get a itudent to like her 'htm prtstnti self ai a poiitive person— .tn .>pi 
mm— 10 that he ihe will appear to bt a pers«n wh« is p^eaunt to be aixnind Thev act in a 'happv{o-..j.Ht 
manner are cheerful, and look on the powuvt %kM things. They av«id complaif.:ng aoout tnings 
about depresitng topics, and btihf cnilcaJ mil mkm. 



Perioral ^ufonomv The leaeher aiiemptin| 10 get a studeni 10 like her Kim presenii lelf ai an independent 
free-ihinking person — iht kind cf person who standi on iheir own, ipcaki iheir mind rtgardlesi of ,he corse* 
qyencei. 'efusri ;o change their oehavior to meet the expeciaiion of othen and xnows wncre ne sne.s going r 

■ ife For 'nuar.cr. ii ihe -.eacher finds fte she disagrees with the iiudeni on some issue, -he tcachc itaiei "er ^ 1 
opinion an> wav . and .s contident -.hai her hii view ii nghi. and mav even trv :o change :he mind of 'he suCrr: 
P>'\s>!ai .i::rac:>trie[s The leaiher auempting lo get a itudent to iike her him ines to look ai a-.irioi^e arc 
professional at possible in appearance and an ire They wear met clothes, pracicts good grooming. ihc\%s 
concern for proper hvgiene. siandi up tiraifht. and moniton their apptarance 

P'ffcn Interruing Se:i The leacncr tuempiing lO get a liudeni lO iike her him presems Klf to &e a persor 
who wouid Dt mieresting to know For example, he ihe highlighti pait accompiiihnenti and posuive qua..- 
ties emOhaiiiei thingi mat make her him eipecially tnieresting. expreises unique ideal, and demonstraiet 
intcNijence and knowledge The -eacher may diKrcttly drop ihe names of impressive people ne ine knows 
The\ mav even do Outlandish things to appear unprtdicabie. wild, or crary 

Re'^-Q'd Aiioctaiton The teacher attempting to get a itudent to like her .-him prtsenti Klf ai an imponan- 
figure who can reward ihe itudent for aisociaiing with her or htm. For initance. he/ ihe offers 10 do favon for 
ihe other, and givei ihe students information ihai would be valuable The leacher'i banc message to the ituden- 
is 'if vou like me. vou will gain someihing." 
' Se(f'Concept Confirmation The teacher attempunf to get a student to like her 'him demonftrates respec for 
Ihe student, helps ihe iiudent fell good about how they view themselves. For example, the teacher treatt the 
student like a verv imponani person, compliments the itudent. uys only pocitivt thinjs about the itudent. and 
treais ihe things ihe siudeni says as being very imponant informattofl.'>ThA may also leli o<^er 'eachers abou 
whai A greai siudem ihe individual it. m hopes that the comment will gei back to the student through ihirc 
parties 

^ri/-/ii/r,ir->n I'he icacher aiiempnng lo gei a iiudcni to like her/him teti up frequent encounters with ine 
studen: For example, ihe teacher will imsiaie casual encounters with the studen*. attempt to Khedule future 
encounten. irici to be physically close to the itudent. and puti her /himself in a position to be invited to panie 

■ pate in some of .he studem's social aaivuies<grouptyclubt. 

! Sentiiti u\ The teacher attempnng to get a student to like her/him acu in a warm, empathic manner toward 
'he siudeni 10 communicate eanng and concern Thev also show sympathy to the student's problems and anx< 
-eties spend time working ai understanding now the itudent sets their life, and accepts what the student um as 
jn honen rcjponK The message is "1 care about you as a person " 

J y-'Ti/an/'y T^< eacher aticmpiing to jet a student to like her 'htm ines to make ihe student feel that the :woof 
tnem are Mmiiar r. annudei. values, interesti, preferences, personality . and so on Thev express views mat are 
simitar to the vicwi of ihe nudeni. agrees with some things the student uys. and points out ihe area! thai the 
iwo have in common Moreover, the leacher deliberately avoids engafinf m bchavioa that wouid lugfeit dif« 
ferencei between :ne two 

* Suppc^tiienetf The teacher attempting to get a itudent to like her/him ii lupponive of the student and the 
siudeni 's positions oy being encouraging, agreeable, and retnforong to the itudent The teacher also avoids 
critsciiing the siudeni or saving anvthing that might hun the student's feelings, and sides with the student in 
d.sagreemenit hev have wnh others 

b Tn^ir^ff^ineft The eacher attempting to get a student to like her him presents Klf as trustwonhv and 
'ehaole For example, he she empnasites her his rnponstbiiity. rdiabtlity. fairness, dedication, honesiv. ane 
sinceriiv Thev alio maintain consistency anwig their stated beliefs and behaviors, fulfill any commitments 
made to the iiudent. and avoidi "falK fron- , ' by actmg natural at ail times. 
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Fi<Kir^4: Audttortum diagram and student seating plan. 
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